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worship), the restoration of the old charters, and the
removal of the Spanish troops, Elizabeth would not
only have withheld all help from the Dutch, but
would have put pressure on them to submit to Philip.
The presence of Spanish veterans opposite the mouth
of the Thames was a standing menace to England.
ft As they are there," argued Burghley, " we must help
the Dutch to keep them employed." " If the Dutch
were not such impracticable fanatics," rejoined Eliza-
beth, " the Spanish veterans need not be there at all."

The "Pacification of Ghent7' (November 1576), by
which the Belgian Netherlands, for a short time, made
common cause with Holland and Zealand, relieved
Elizabeth, for a time, from, the necessity of taking any
decisive step. Philip was still recognised as sovereign,
but he was required to be content with such powers
as the old constitution gave him. It seemed likely
that Catholic bigots would have to give up persecut-
ing, and Protestant bigots to acquiesce in the official
establishment of the old religion. This was precisely
the settlement Elizabeth had always desired. It would
get rid of the Spanish troops. It would keep out the
French. It would relieve her from the necessity of
interfering. If it put some restriction on the open
profession of Calvinism she would not be sorry.

If this arrangement could have been carried out,
would it in the long-run have been for the benefit
of Europe? Those who hold that the conflict be-
tween Protestantism and Catholicism was simply a
conflict between truth and falsehood will, of course,
have no difficulty in giving their answer. Others
may hold that freedom of conscience was all that was
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